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!  FOBEIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S,  farm  products 
"by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of  current  crop 
and  livestock  developments  abroad;  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices, 
supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting 
world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U,  S. 
needing  the  information  it  contains. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  pubi-ication,  please  tear  off 
the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address;  pencil  "drop" 
upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room  5922, 
U.  S.  Department  of  A.gricuiture,  Washington  25,  De  C. 


NEW  ZEALAND  APPLE  AND  FEAR 
CROP  BELOW  AVERAGE 

The  1955  New  Zealand  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  2.7  million  bushels, 
compared  with  2.9  million  last  season.    The  Apple  and  Pear  Marketing 
Board  is   planning  to  export  750,000  boxes  of  apples  this  spring  and 
shammer,  compared  with  1,250,000  boxes  last  season.    Most  of  the  exports 
will  be  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom  with  ssiail  shipments  to  Germany, 
France  and  Canada. 

The  Marketing  Board  has  set  aside  200,000  boxes  of  apples  for  the 
dehydration  factory  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  dried  apple  pack  for  1955* 

The  pear  crop  is  estimated  at  ^00,000  bushels,  which  is  larger  than 
the  small  crop  of  360,000  bushels  last  season.  Ail  of  the  pears  will  be 
needed  for  domestic  consumption  and  no  exports  are  planned. 


U.S. -SALVADOR AN  INSTANT 
COFFEE  PLANT 

On  February  2k ,  1955 >  ground-breaking  ceremonies  were  held  near 
the  Ilopango  Airport,  San  Salvador,  for  the  construction  of  a  soluble 
(instant)  coffee  plant,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  approximately 
U0,000  bags  of  69  kilograms  of  green  coffee.    The  plant  is  expected  to 
be  in  operation  about  December  ■,  1955 *    The  operating  company,  Productos 
de  Cafe,  S.A.^  was  legally  constituted  on  October  28,  1954  c    Fifty  per- 
cent of  its  stock  is  owned  by  Salvadoran  interests  and  50  percent  by 
United  States  interests. 
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The  Company  is  capitalized  at  $1,300,000  (about  80  percent  paid  in). 
The  plant  will  cost  approximately  $?50,0@0  and  the  equipment  will  be 
supplied  from  the  United  States.    The  Salvadoran  interest  is  represented 
by  the  Compania  de  Inversiones,  S*A.,  whose  stock  is  held  by  such  wealthy 
and  influential  Salvadorans  as  Victor  de  Sola,  Miguel  Duenas  Palomo,  Tomas 
Regaiado,  Jaime  Hill  and  Alfonso  Alvarez.    The  50  percent  United  States 
interest  is  divided  between  IBEC  (international  Basic  Economy  Corporation) 
which  contributes  cash  for  30  percent  of  the  shares,  and  by  Tenco,  Inc., 
Linden,  New  Jersey,  a  soluble  coffee  producer,  owned  by  10  coffee  roasters, 
which  received  20  percent  of  the  shares  for  the  U6e  of  its  process  and 
technical  assistance  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

The  plant  is  being  built  for  later  easy  expansion  if  necessary  and 
is  expected  to  operate  2k  hours,  7  days  per  week.    The  soluble  coffee 
will  be  packed  in  special  type  hermetically  sealed  bags  for  shipment  by 
steamer  to  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  markets.    In  the  United 
States,  the  product  will  be  blended  by  Tenco,  Inc.,  with  other  soluble 
coffees  and  sold  under  United  States  brand  names.    The  product  will  also 
be  marketed  domestically  under  the  name  of  "Cafe  Listo" , 

These  ceremonies  climaxed  over  a  year's  negotiations  "between  the 
United  States  and  Salvadoran  interests  in  promoting  the  undertaking  which 
is  receiving  the  enthusiastic  support  of  local  government  officials  and 
has  been  approved  for  all  the  tax  and  other  benefits  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Law.    The  United  States  directors  of  the  company  have  expressed 
gratification  over  the  manner  in  which  the  Salvadoran  capitalists  have 
carried  out  the  negotiations  and  are  very  hopeful  for  successful  cooper- 
ation in  this  joint  venture. 

The  soluble  coffee  plant  represents  the  type  of  industrialization 
most  suitable  to  El  Salvador  as  coffee  is  the  country's  most  important 
product.    It  is  the  first  venture  of  any  importance  in  which  United  States 
and  Salvadoran  private  capital  have  equal  participation  and  should  help 
pave  the  way  for  additional  cooperative  capital  undertakings  in  El 
Salvador,  and  in  other  Central  and  South  American  countries. 

SHARP  DECLINE  IN  COFFEE  PRICES 
IN  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 

The  recent  action  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in  devaluing  its 
currency  has  already  caused  repercussions  in  French  West  Africa.  The 
sharp  drop  in  coffee  prices  in  the  Ivory  Coast  caused  by  this  devaluation 
coupled  with  the  trade  decline  resulting  from  tke  unfavorable  peanut 
crop  in  Senegal  dims  the  economic  outlook  for  1955* 

At  the  news  of  the  Brazilian  action,  coffee  on  the  Abdijan  market 
dropped  15  to  2®  francs  to  107  francs  CFA  (61  cents)  per  kilo.    The  West 
African  product  being  a  high  cost  on<$_,  this  drop  -caused  trading  to  stop. 
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Realizing  that  their  product  wii3  be  edged  out  of  the  international 
market,  the  producers'  associations,  together  with  the  Territorial 
Administration  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  immediately  addressed  a  petition  "bo 
the  Minister  of  Overseas  France  for  protection  within  the  French  Union. 
Specifically,  the  petition  requested  a  reestablishment  of  the  customs 
surcharge  formerly  levied  on  foreign  coffee  imported  into  France  or 
even  the  forbidding  of  such  imports  -until  local  coffee  has  been  sold, 
the  lowering  of  the  base  rates 'on  which  customs  exit  duties  (from  French 
West  Africa)  are  charged,  and  the  establishment  of  certain  subsidies. 

This  petition  received  urgent  consideration  in  Paris  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  Economic  Affairs,  Commerce 
and  Industry,  and  Overseas  France  had  jointly  decided  to  suspend  immediate- 
ly all  new  authorizations  for  import  of  foreign  coffee  inferior  to  New 
York  type  6. 

The  petition  spoke  of  the  "serious  disturbance  to  the  commercial 
activity"  of  the  Ivory  Coast  which  this  sudden  decline  will  cause  and 
the  description  is  an  apt  one.    The  Ivory  Coast  can  only  be  described  as 
a  2-crop  economy  and  such  a  drastic  decline  in  the  price  of  one  of 
those  crops  is  sure  to  make  itself  felt.    During  the  last  trading  season, 
the  price  went  as  high  as  $1.10  per  kilo  compared  with  $0.61  at  present. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  French  Government  will  take  what- 
ever steps  are  required  to  guarantee  a  market  for  Ivory  Coast  coffee.  The 
one  thing  that  cannot  be  provided;  however,  is  the  loss  of  foreign 
exchange.    During  the  last  trading  season  (which,  admittedly,  was  an 
exceptionally  good  one)  the  sale  of  coffee  to  the  United  States  brought 
in  some  twelve  million  dollars.    This  season,  the  amount  will  be  negligible 
unless  the  Government  provides  very  high  subsidies. 

Politically,  steps  to  protect  the  market  for  coffee  are  of  first 
importance.    In  the  most  politically  developed  of  the  territories  of 
French  West  Africa,  a  severe  economic  recession  might  very  well  have 
repercussions.    In  any  case,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  change 
from  the  very  favorable  economic  climate  of  last  harvest  season  to  the 
more  stringent  one  at  present  will  not  also  be  followed  by  a  change  from 
a  very  quiet  political  atmosphere  to  one  of  considerable  discontent. 

EXPORTS  OF  MEAT  FROM 
URUGUAY  IK  195^ 

In  195*+  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  first  time  became  the  leading 
export  market  for  Uruguayan  frozen  beef,  replacing  the  traditional 
British  market.    Shipments  to  the  U.S.S.R.  totaled  66.5  million  pounds  out 
of  the  total  exports  amounting  to  108  million  pounds.    Brazil  was  the 
second  ranking  destination  with  6.2  million  pounds  and  Greece,  third, 
with  3.3  million.    British  purchases  amounted  to  only  31,000  pounds. 
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The  United  States  continued  as  the  leading  canned  meat  destination, 
taking  29,7  million  pounds.    Urited  Kingdom  purchases  were  18.2  mil- 
lion while  the  Soviets  followed  with  2.6  million  pounds. 

NETHERLANDS  DAIRY 
OUTPUT  UP 

Milk  production  in  the  Netherlands  during  195J1  was  about  3,5  percent 
above  the  1953  level,  or  13.3  billion  pounds,  according  to  information 
released  by  the  Netherlands  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,    The  figures 
on  milk  received  from,  farmers  during  the  first  9  months  of  195^  show 
that  through  September  195U  farmers  had  supplied  milk  plants  with  8,9 
billion  pounds  of  milk  as  compared  with  8.6  billion  during  the  first 
9  months  of  1953, 

With  the  exception  of  condensed  milk,  all  dairy  manufactures  also 
show  an  increase.    The  decline  in  condensed  milk  production  was  very 
slight;  production  during  the  first  9  months  of  1954  amounted  to  382,5 
million  pounds,  2  million  pounds  under  the  same  period  for  1953.  The 
production  of  butter  from  January  through  September  195U  totaled  1U9.2 
million  pounds  as  compared  with  1U6.8  million  pounds  during  the  first 
9_months  of  1953,    Cheese  production  during  the  195^  period  at  261.9 
million  pounds  is  5  percent  over  1953.    Milk  powder  produced  during 
the  first  9  months  of -195k  amounted  to  120.1  million  pounds  as  compared 
with  IO9.9  daring  the  1953  period. 

ITALY  PLACES  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  ON  INCREASE 
OF  MEAT  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

According  to  reports  from  Rome,  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
in  19514-  has  increased  by  k  times  the  funds  made  available  to  the  live- 
stock department.    This  indicates  the  increased  importance  which  the 
xtalian  Government  attaches  to  improving  and  emphasizing  meat  and  milk 
production.    The  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  confined  mainly  to 
genetic  improvement  and  includes  the  supervision  of  250  breeding  and 
SCO  artificial  insemination  centers.    The  Ministry  estimates  that  15 
percent  of  Italian  cows  are  bred  artif iciallyc    Breeding  work  in  the 
dairy  industry  is  confined  principally  to  the  Brown  Swiss  and  Holstein 
Friesian  breeds,  and  in  the  beef  industry,  including  draft  animals, 
emphasis  is  on  improving  local  breeds. 

Italy  considers  it  economically  sound  to  expand  the  livestock  in- 
dustry.   The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  strongly  favors  an  agricultural  policy 
designed  to  encourage  greater  production  and  consumption  of  meat  and 
dairy  products .    The  recently  proposed  10-year  plan  for  economic  develop- 
ment of  Italy  contemplates  an  expenditure  of  approximately  385  billion 
lire  over  a  10  year  period  for  the  improvement  of  livestock  industry. 
This  plan  is  strongly  supposed  by  both  the  Government  and  the  public. 
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SWITZERLAND :    EGG  MARKETING 
ORDINANCE 

The  "Ordinance  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Public  Economy  on  the 
Application  of  the  Ordinance  concerning  Sgg  Markets  and  the  Supply  of 
Eggs"  was  issued  in  Switzerland  December  IT ,  195^.    -bis  ordinance  pre- 
scribes among  other  things  the  volumes  of  h  seasonal  quotas  of  domestic 
eggs  Swiss  egg  importer's  must  purchase  before  obtaining  eggs  from  other 
countries.    Each  importers  quota  Is  periodically  revised* 

From. December-February,  Ik  to  25  percent  of  the  local  eggs  must  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Swiss  importers.    From  March-May,  35  to  50  percent;  June- 
August,  23    to  35  percent  and  September-November,  5  to  10  percent. 

It  is  logical  that  the  heaviest  seasonal  quota  should  coincide  with 
heavy  spring  laying  in  March-May.    During  this  period  importers  are  required 
to  take  a  minimum  of  38  percent  and  up  to  50  percent  of  their  annual  quotas, 
while  their  obligations  during  other    months  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Egg  marketing  is  a  strictly  controlled  sector  of  the  Swiss  national 
economy.    Domestic  eggs  bought  by  importers  are  actually  supplied  by  2 
leading  egg -marketing  cooperatives.    The  largest  of  the  two  is  responsible 
for  supplying  77  percent  and  the  other  23  percent  of  all  domestic  eggs 
handled  by  Swiss  importers. 

CANADA  EXPECTS  LARGER  FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO 
EXPORTS  IN  1955 

The  Marketing  Service  of  Canada's  Department  of  Agriculture  expects 
that  tobacco  exports  (more  than  95  percent  flue-cured)  will  be  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  195^  exports  and  may  reach  a  record  50  million  pounds. 
Most  of  this  will  probably  move  to  the  established  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  smaller  amounts  going  to  Australia,  the  British  West  Indies 
and  other  destinations. 

Canadian  stocks  of  16U.0  million  pounds  on  December  31,  195*S  con- 
sisted of  flue-cured  lM+,7  million  pounds;  burley,  7.6  million;  dark 
tobacco,  1.7  million;  cigar  leaf,  8.2  million;  pipe  and  other  types,  1.8 
million.    Despite  last  year's  large  crop,  stocks  are  not  expected  to  rise 
greatly  due  to  the  expected  increase  in  exports  and  domestic  consumption. 
Domestic  usings  are  expected  to  rise  from  the  103  million  pounds  taken  in 
195*+  to  106  million  in  1955  and  this  seems  reasonable  in  view  of  the 
6  percent  rise  in  usings  shown  in  the  last  quarter  of  195*+  over  the  same 
period  in  1953, 

Consumption  of  cigarettes  and  cigars  in  Canada  is  still  rising  as 
shown  by  the  following  table: 
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Tax-paid  Withdrawals  of  Tobacco  Products 
for  Consumption  in  Canada 


Year 

j  Cigarettes 

Cigars 

:        Billion  pieces 

Million  pieces 

1950 

17.2 

199.0 

1951 

15.7 

169.1 

1952 

17.8 

200.3 

1953  : 

21.0 

235.6 

195*+ 

22.1 

:  2kh.k 

ARGENTINA  INCREASES  PRICE 
OF  FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO 


The  Argentine  Government  has  announced  an  increase  of  about  30  percent 
in  the  price  to  be  paid  for  flue-cured  tobacco.    It  is  too  late  for  this 
to  increase  production  this  year,  but  the  higher  price  should  stimulate 
much  heavier  plantings  for  the  1955-56  crop. 

Domestic  production  of  light  tobaccos  has  not  been  large  enough  in 
past  years  to  enable  adequate  production  of  cigarettes  made  from  these 
tobaccos.    This  increase  in  price  seems  to  be  designed  to  encourage  the 
production  of  light  tobaccos  in  order  that  more  of  the  demand  for  light 
cigarettes  may  be  met. 

YUGOSLAVIA  TO  SELL  TOBACCO 
TO  POLAND 

On  February  12,  1955  the  Polish  and  Yugoslav  Governments  signed  a 
trade  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  goods  valued  at  $7.5  million  dollars. 
Under  this  agreement  Yugoslavia  expects  to  sell  about  2.2  million  pounds 
of  tobacco  to  Poland  during  1955. 

INDIA  DESIRES  INCREASED  TOBACCO 
TRADE  WITH  PAKISTAN 

Indian  tobacco  merchants  have  urged  their  Government  to  request  Pakistan 
to  remove  existing  import  restrictions  on  Indian  tobacco.    These  merchants 
believed  that  resumption  of  large  scale  tobacco  trade  with  Pakistan,  a 
major  market,  would  greatly  ease  India's  overstocked  position.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  unsold  stocks  of  low-grade  tobacco  worth  $16.6  million  have 
accumulated  in  India, 

COMMUNIST  CHINA -INDONESIA 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Communist  China  and  Indonesia  have  extended  their  trade  and  payments 
agreement  to  July  1955  with  an  automatic  provision  for  further  extensions 
of  one  year  if  neither  country  sends  a  formal  rejection  3  months  before 
expiration  date.  Both  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco  are  in  the  Chinese  list 
of  possible  exports  to  Indonesia  and  leaf  and  cut  tobacco  are  on  the  list 
of  possible  Ir^o&fie.lan  exports  to  Communist  China, 
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BRAZIL:    1955-56  COFFEE 
CROP  FORECAST 

Brazilian  coffee  production  for  the  marketing  season  July  1,  1955 
June  30,  1956  is  forecast  at  more  than  17  million  hags  registered  production, 
or  approximately  16.2  million  hags  for  export.    Weather  and  other  growing 
conditions  have  'been  favorahle  to  the  maturing  crop  and  trees  injured  hy 
the  July  1953  frost  have  made  a  substantial  recovery.    Moreover,  new 
plantings  of  the  past  5  years  are  making  a  material  addition  to  the  crop 
this  year. 

As  a  result  of  these  favorahle  crop  reports,  the  majority  of  the 
production  forecasts  for  the  1955-56  season  ha^e  been  revised  upward  and 
are  now  in  line  with  the  forecast  published  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  on  December  16,  1954.  1/    A  registered  production  of  16.5  to  l8.k 
million  bags  was  forecast  for  the  coming  season  in  that  report. 

The  trade  forecasts  of  registered  production  for  Sao  Paulo  continue 
to  vary  between  7„1  and  5.2  million  bags.    The  Sao  Paulo  Secretariat  of 
Agriculture  forecasts  the  total  harvest  unofficially  at  9.0  million  bags, 
which  would  indicate  a  registered  nroduction  of  about  J. 7  million  bags 
for  1955-56. 

Forecasts  of  the  1955-56  Parana  coffee  crop  range  between  h,0  and 
5.0  million  bags  with  the  majority  of  sources  citing  h.O  tc  k.5  million 
bags  for  the  season.    The  northern  portior  of  the  coffee  zone  suffered 
from  early-season  drought  but  subsequent  to  the  December  rains  there  was 
no  further  damage  .- 

Forecasts  of  the  1955-56  coffee  crop  for  areas  other  than  Sao  Paulo 
and  Parana  are  subject  to  closer  examination  where  information  on  pro- 
duction in  other  Frazil  is  less  available.    A  study  of  registered  productio 
for  the  past  9  years  reveals  a  pronounced  biannual  cycle  of  production 
for  other  Brazil.    Registered  production  for  the  good  crop  years  ranged 
between  5,5  and  6.6  million  bags,  while  the  off-years  show  only  3,9  to  k.6 
million  bags  until  195I+-55,    in  the  latter  season,  it  appears  that  the 
entry  of  production  for  new  trees  has  brought  the  biannual  fluctuations 
to  an  abrupt  halt.    Registrations  through  January  31  totaled  ±ck  million 
bags,  or  almost  $k  percent  of  the  July- January  registrations  of  1953- 3k, 
By  previous  standards  for  off-years,  the  registrations  through  January  31, 
1955  should  have  totaled  no  more  than  2.3  to  3.6  million  bags-  Then, 
registered  production  from  new  plantings  may  have  equaled  1-1.5  million 
bags  during  the  current  marketing  season. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  for  good  crop  years,  the  registered  pro- 
duction of  older  trees  during  1955-56  should  have  reached  5.5  to  6-6 
million  bags,  to  which  should  be  added  roughly  1  million  bags  for  new 
tree  production.    Thus  the  1955-56  registrations  would  equal  or  exceed  the 
6,6^million  bags  for  the  postwar  peak  year  19^9-50  for  other  Brazil.  This 
1955-56  estimate  of  6.6  million  bags  compares  with  a  forecast  frcm  Brazilia 
sources  of  5.8  million  bags  for  areas  other  than  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana. 

1/ Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  29-5*+  World  Coffee  Production  for  195*+- 55 
"How  Forecast  at  Ul.8  Million  Bags,  December  16,  195^.       "  ~" 
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ARGENTINE  DAIRY  EXTORTS  UP; 
SOVIET  UNION  HEAVY  BUYER 

Recently  released  statistics  cn  Argentine  foreign  trade  during  the 
first  part  of  195"1  disclose  that  dairy  products  exports  during  the  6 
month  period  totaled  7T»^  million  pounds,  more  than  one-third  above 
exports  during  the  same  period  during  1953*    The  value  of  exports  rose 
5^  percent  over  the  1953  period;  export  sales  during  the  January-June 
period  of  1953  amounted  to  125,1  million  pesos  while  the  195^+  period 
total  was  193„i  million  pesos.    At  the  official  Argentine  selling  rate 
of  exchange,  the  value  of  the  195^  period  exports  in  dollars  was  $38 0 6 
million  against  $25,0  million  for  the  6  month  period  of  1953* 

No  break-down  by  commodities  was  given  in  the  official  figures, 
but  export  shipping  data  indicate  that  butter  exports  are  somewhat  under 
1953*    The  data,  which  are  collected  from  private  sources  for  The  Review 
of  the  River  Plate,  a  trade  journal  published,  in  Buenos  Aires,  show 
butter  exports  for  a  51 -week  period  in  1954  totaled  only  about  28  million 
pounds,  while  for  the  same  weeks  in  1953  they  amounted  to  more  than  30 
million  pounds.. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  a  large  importer  of  Argentine  dairy  products, 
taking  more  than  $11,2  million  between  January  and  July  195il-.;  this  is 
29«2  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  dairy  products  exports  for  the 
period,    During  the  first-  6  mouths  of  1953  the  Soviet  Union  is  reported 
as  having  had  no  trade  with  Argentina. 

BELGIUM  SEEKS  NEW  EXPORT 
MARKETS  FOR  MEAT 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Belgium  is  planning  to  aid  and  encourage 
exports  of  meat.    The  most  likely  method  of  increasing  foreign  shipments 
is  through  export  subsidies  paid  by  the  OCRA  (Office  Commercial  de 
Ravitaillement). 

Belgium  has  become  practially  self-sufficient  in  meats,  although 
during  the  years  prior  to  1953  it  was  a  deficit  producer.  During 
peak  production  periods  there  are  surpluses  of  fresh  meat,  although 
at  other  times  of  the  year  some  imports  may  be  needed <    The  Belgians 
want  to  develop  outlets  for  hams,  bacon  and  fat  pork.    They  look  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  as  the  principal  export  outlets » 

Meat  prices  in  Belgium  still  remain  slightly  above  prices  in 
potential  export  markets.    While  the  U.S.S.R.  has  purchased  surplus  meat 
supplies  in  a  number  of  European  countries,  Belgium  has  not  shared  in 
the  market „ 

The  Government  of  Belgium  has  carried  out  programs  to  reduce  domestic 
meat  production,  but  apparently  these  efforts  have  not  been  effective. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  more  calves  be  slaughtered  and  that  cattle 
be  killed  at  younger  ages  and  lower  market  weights, 

e 

Meat  production  represents  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
production  of  the.  aovmt.xy  and  sal  es  of  beef  make  up  mom  than  half  of  total 
meat  sales. 
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AUSTRALIAN  MILK 
PRODUCTION  UP 

With  a  milk  production  of  1,680*5  million  pounds  during  November 
195^i  production  during  the  5-months  since  July  1  total  5,979.2  million 
pounds,  almost  13  percent  more  than  the  similar  period  in  1953. 

Of  the  total  production  during  the  5-month  period,  66.1  percent 
was  used  to  manufacture  181.5  million  pounds  of  butter;  butter  output 
is  thus  ahead  of  the  1953  period  by  23  percent  and  is  the  highest  out- 
put on  record  since  the  July-November  1939  period.    The  55.7  million 
pounds  of  cheese  produced  was  about  2.h  percent  under  the  5-month  1953 
period,  but  more  than  half  again  above  the  1939  level. 

The  production  of  processed  milk  products  took  315  million  pounds 
less  than  the  July-November  1953  period  manufacture.    Fluid  milk  used 
is  estimated  to  have  accounted  for  about  19.4  percent  of  the  5~nionth 
output,  accounting  for  the  consumption  of  about  1,161.8  million  pounds. 


BELGIUM  IMPORTS  BUTTER  FROM 
ARGENTINA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  Belgian  Government  has  authorized  imports  of  220,000  pounds  of 
by.tter  from  both  Argentina  and  New  Zealand  in  an  effort  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient butter  stocks.    A  sharp  increase  in  the  wholesale  butter  market 
has  pushed  the  wholesale  price  to  90  cents  per  pound. 

Also  being  imported  is  a  shipment  of  44-0,000  pounds  of  butter  from 
Denmark;  this  is  in  addition  to  the  similar  amount  taken  during  December 
to  satisfy  holiday  needs  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  3,  1955.) 

MILK  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  IN  SWEDEN 

Milk  production  in  Sweden  in  1954  declined  approximately  3  percent, 
compared  with  1953.    This  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  relatively  low 
price  of  milk  a:od  the  relatively  high  profit  to  be  derived  from  pork 
production.    Deliveries  to  plants  showed  a  similar  decrease.    Butter  pro- 
duction was  down  5  percent,  but  cheese  output  was  up  2  percent  over  the 
earlier  year. 


DENMARK  STIFF  U.S.  COMPETITOR 
FOR  THE  VENEZUELAN  EGG  MARKET 

Danish  eggs  have  found  a  favorable  market  in  Venezuela  at  the  present 
time.    During  the  first  half  of  1954,  1,81*6,000  dozen,  valued  at  $8l6,700 
were  exported  to  Venezuela  at  an  average  price  of    kk  cents  per  dozen. 
Exports  to  Venezuela  in  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year  1954  were 
negligible,  amounting  to  aoout  18,700  dozen. 
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It  is  believed  that  Denmark  will  have  greater  quantities  available 
for  export  to  Venezuela  during  the  first  half  of  1955  than  during  the 
similar  period  of  195^-    Total  quantities  available  for  export  may  be 
less  than  a  year  ago,  but  a  greater  portion  of  the  reduced  availabili- 
ties will  be  diverted  to  Venezuela. 

Comparing  the  current  Danish  wholesale  price  of  $8.80  per  case  on 
eggs  with  present  United  States  prices  indicates  Denmark's  favorable 
competitive  position  on  the  Venezuelan  market.    It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  exactly  the  number  of  cases  of  eggs  that  may  be  exported  from 
Denmark  to  Venezuela  during  January  through  June  1955/  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  on  the  basis  of  current  developments  it  is  likely  that 
Danish  export  may  exceed  that  of  the  first  half  of  195b  by  10  to  15 
percent. 


BELGIUM:  EGG 
SITUATION,  195^ 

Belgium's  production  of  eggs  last  year  exceeded  that  of  1953  by 
7  percent  and  of  1952  by  17  percent.    The  total  production  for  195^ 
is  estimated  at  2,325  million  eggs.    Exports  in  195^  amounted  to 
approximately  75  million  eggs  compared  to  60  million  in  1953  and  imports 
were  lb  million  and  12  million  respectively.    Most  of  the  exports  went 
to  France,  West  Germany  and  Spain,  but  smaller  amounts  were  shipped  to 
a  number  of  other  countries.    Belgium  in  195^  exported  from  the  Dutch 
lb  million  eggs  and  53,000  from  the  United  States. 

The  increased  supply  of  eggs  in  195^  was  mainly  consumed  in  the 
country.    The  per  capita  consumption  jumped  from  2^+1  eggs  in  1953  to 
256  in  195^,  according  to  estimates  made  by  Robert  N.  Anderson, 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Brussels.    This  increase  was 
probably  due  to  lower  prices  that  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the 
year.    According  to  estimates  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the 
average  price  of  eggs  for  the  year  195^  was  52  cents  per  dozen.  In 
1953  the  average  was  5b  cents  per  dozen.    The  price  for  December  was 
relatively  high  at  6l  cents  per  dozen. 


CHILEAN  ONION 
OUTLOOK 

The  acreage  of  onions  in  Chile  increased  6  percent  over  195^ • 
Official  estimates  of  production  are  not  available,  but  trade  sources 
indicate  a  production  of  k  to  b.b  million  50-pound  sacks. 

An  export  quota  of  660,000  sacks  has  been  fixed,  but  trade  sources 
report  that  the  quota  could  be  increased  to  1,000,000  sacks  without 
affecting,  domestic  requirements. 
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Dealers  report  prices  at  U.  S.  $1.50  to  $1.60  per  box  of  50  pounds,  fob 
Valparaiso.    These  prices  are  for  standard  export  quality.    During  the  first 
3  weeks  of  February,  36,000  boxes  were  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Pre- 
viously, the  official  exchange  rate  was  110  pesos  per  U.S.  dollar,  and  it 
is  now  200  pesos  to  the  dollar.    Trade  sources  think  the  rate  is  not  high 
enough  and  the  government  has  announced  that  it  is  planning  to  provide 
special  rates  for  products  that  need  assistance  to  compete  abroad. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  article  entitled,  "195*+  U.S.  Tea  Imports  Rise  as  Cocoa  and 
Coffee  Decline",  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  March  7,  1955> 
Volume  70,  No.  10,  Page  23U,  the  average  import  price  of  coffee  should  have 
been  given  as  65 » 7  cents  per  pound. 


U.  S.  FLAXSEED,  LINSEED  OIL  EXPORTS 
SET  ALL-TIME  HIGH  RECORD  l/ 

United  States  exports  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  195*+  far  exceeded 
shipments  of  any  previous  year.  Flaxseed  exports  resulting  chiefly  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  for  export  from  its  supplies,  reached 
9j696,356  bushels.  This  quantity  exceeds  by  roughly  one-half  the  former 
record  of  almost  50  years  ago  and  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  small  ship- 
ments of  only  13,613  bushels  in  1953.  Linseed  oil  exports  of  220,775  short 
tons  far  surpassed  the  previous  highest  shipments  of  112,233  and  156,622 
tons  in  the  war  years  of  19^3  and  19^ ,  respectively. 

Heavy  stocks  of  linseed  oil  accumulated  by  the  CCC  were  drastically 
reduced  by  sales  for  export  at  world  prices  which  were  well  below  those 
prevailing  in  the  domestic  market.    On  a  flaxseed  equivalent  basis,  exports 
of  seed  and  oil  in  195^  aggregated  almost  32  million  bushels  against  only 
k.6  million  in  1953  and  2.8  million  in  1952. 

The  major  portion  of  the  linseed  oil  likewise  was  sent  to  Europe  with 
91+  percent  of  the  total  destined  for  the  Netherlands.    However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Netherlands  import  statistics  through  October  of  195^ 
show  only  about  12,000  tons  of  linseed  oil  from  the  United  States,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  bulk  of  the  oil  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  was  diverted 
to  other  destinations. 


1/  This  is  an  amplification  of  an  article  of  similar  title  published  in 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  March  1,  1955*    It  contains  a  table  of 
United  States  linseed  oil  exports  by  country  of  destination  not  in- 
cluded in  the  previous  article. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Flaxseed  exports  by  country 
of  destination,  1950-195'; 

(Bushels) 


Country  of  destination 


North  and  Central  America; 

Canada.  .777777777777777, 

Costa  Rica  „ , , , 

Cuba. . , ,   4  

Mexico,  

Panama,  Republic  of ....... : 

Other  

Total  t . . . 

South  America: 

Colombia. . . .  

Venezuela ,  « . . . , . 

Other  , . . ,  

Total  

Europe: 


Iceland, 
Ireland, 


Norway  

Switzerland. . . . 

Trieste. ....... 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  


Asia. . , 
Africa, 


Oceania. 


195c 

1951 

1  1952 

•1953  1/ 

;  1954  1/ 

671,124 

!  858,808 

1  30,275 

!  H,T69 

:  k,233 

:           54  f 

,             3  on 

•  Q77 

kkA 

oA£ 

An 

:  jo 

:  ±0 

,            £  20 

'  34 

:  jo 

:  11 

671,250 

•  859,766 

31,350 

:  12,793 

:  4,681 

JO 

1  kk 

Aon 

71  )l 

(14 

393 

34t 

Ok. 

fiPO 

(J.  4 

~\  kn  r,nn . 

1    £A^  7^A 

Akk  ^AA 

OM-t j  ICO 

^,?o.j, 

ok 

kn 

32,632 

: 

1   A££  m  £ . 

J., ODD  ,  U-i.0  ! 

PA7  ^07 

kAO  Q"5£ 

3,  1  O;309 

671,389. 

419,3^3 

: 

P9;4^4 

on  cnk 

0A7  7An 

6,712 

: 

koA  £n.A 
H-yO  ,0^0 

1     7A1  OflO 

39 

: 

725,420 

0  t)i  0  a. cn < 

(c) ,  4(JU 

t   Ao£  c"£c; 
l,OdO, >0? 

0,994,171 

142,270- 

151,694 

687,790 

7,000 

2  j  000 

3,557,300 

3,737,253 

1,858^15' 

13,613 

9,696,356 

1/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


Europe  again  was  the  major  market  for  United  States  flaxseed  accounting 
for  almost  93  percent  of  the  total,  following  a  year  in  which  no  seed  was 
taken  from  this  country.    And  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  was  consigned  to  3 
countries,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
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UNITED  STATES }    Linseed  oil  exports  by  country 
of  destination,  195O-I95U 

(Short  tons) 


  . 

Country  of  destination  . 

1950 

1951 

1952 

. 

:i9 

• 

53  1/ 

:i95^  1/ 

North  and  Central  America t  % 

g 

• 

• 

s 

5 

g 

* 

9 

if7 

* 

Canada <  < 1 m  « « > « 1 » « < 1 » » « » ^  n ; 

292 

* 

518 

e 

9 

1,191 

« 

ft 
I 

Us 

Cuba  •»«•««.- ••••••4*»e»««o«*ds*i>s 

68if 

995 

M 

0 

988 

799 

• 
« 

831 

El  Salvador  m  •>.<»•  hm  1  •  i  h  h  S 

15 

• 

0 

10 

ft 

7 

* 

2 

• 
• 

8 

Mexi  co»iiit«iti'«M9i«tat»<>c! 

178 

• 

ilk 

*+3 

3^ 

» 

33^ 

Panama,  Republic  of  <>  0  * » •  • » « ♦  * ; 

31 

• 

13 

$ 

2 

* 
• 

2 

» 

6 

Other  aa6£e0*3t»»c««*««<>«*a*f*« 

96 

128 

• 

80 

9, 

in 

• 

25 

TO"tal  i  »  m  •  •  «  t  J  «  t  t  r  1  •  f  •  «  t  ! 

1,296 

1 

l;77B 

0 

2.t  311 

a 
• 

925 

• 

1 

1,2W 

South  America; 
Columbia* « a 

Venezuela      •<>«»«•  •«*<>•««« 

Other  »»i»»*».»»#9»»'5»80*a<r> 

TO"t  3-1  r.  »»fl#*^#e3»tJ»'.<, 

Europe ;  - 
15  elgi  um-Luxeinbourg  .>•«,»  0  ©  *  • 
Franc  e.;»*<;#»,ie»9f>te©*t>3oo» 
Western  Germany.  »<>»*<> 
Gr  eec  e»*«e.*««a«tf««o 
Netherlands  m«««>?i!"»««<i">| 
Switz  erland. e.»#»»»»»eto3« 
United  Kingdom. 0  d«mh 

0  th  CI'  .»».j..C'##*eo«eet>*«s* 
Total  («(tii«t»mt*t« 

Asia  .>»»•!>  t> «  s«»i»o»»«ii««  o4»*a 

Australia  and  Oceania,-.. » » o •  » « 

Grand  total «»;>»*o©#'jg> 


9  6  0 

•  •  0 

»  •  • 

e  »  9 

«  *  c 

C  »  9 

o  •  o 

?  o  • 
s  *  * 

a  »  o 
t  0  0 

•  »  •* 

•  •  4 

•  n  a 

t  1  ■  ■ 
c  »  5 


569  : 
112  ? 

76.  8 
757  t 


9h 
172 


320 


97  : 

81  % 
 78  % 

2?o~s 


! 

76  ? 
190  S 
63  i 


329  : 


75 
3^1 
32 


1.U16  s 

•  k$  t 

7*0*12  s 

10  s 

337  : 

38  s 

»  * 

« 

380  3 
9*255  F 


510  g 

2 

3; 575  * 


11 

537 


13 
6,590 


2iS 

lo 


3M37  1208,21*7 
2  $  if  10 
9,129  »   9, if 67 
572  2     '  336 
Tj92"1    60652  :  4^i4r"r2T5Tf6o" 

5^6" 


26 


23 


"BE 


159  1 


177  s 
~~2TT 


273  t 


"5T 


12 


1/  Preliminary*  2/  Includes 
yet  "been  designated. 


60 


9.^1  j  ^7^127220,775 


tons^  the  final  destination  of  which  has  not 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 


ARGENTINA  SUSPENDS  EXPORT  TAX 
ON  WOOL  AMD  SHEEPSKINS 

The  Argentine  Government >  according  to  Decree  k 9*028/55  dared  and 
effective  February  11.  suspended  until  April  30  the  8-percent  tax  levied  on 
-:he  value  of  all  kinds  of  wool  and  sheep  side  exports*    A^ong  the  different 
kinds  specified;,  are  scour ed  wool  and  tops  as  well  as  greasy  and  frigorifico 
wool. 
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This  tax  has  been  levied  from  October  1,  1953  through  February  10, 
1955*    It  was  previously  suspended  temporarily  from  July  195?-  through 
September  1953  in  the  case  of  wool  and  from  July  through  September 
1952  in  the  case  of  sheep  skins.    The  temporary  suspension  in  1952  occurred 
when  the  foreign  exchange  rate  applicable  tc  wool  exports  was  increased 
from  5  pesos  tc  6.25  pesos  per  dollar  or  the  equivalent  in  sterling. 

According  to  an  editorial  in  La  Prensa,  the  recent  suspension  of  the 
export  tax  meets  the  current  needs  of  the  wool  trade  without  the  necess- 
ity of  further  alteration  of  the  foreign  exchange  rate  applicable  to  these 
Argentine  products. 


REVIEW  OF  1954  WORLD  3EEADC-RAISJ  CROP 

The  1954  world  breadgrain  production  was  about  249  million  short 
tons,  according  to  the  latest  information  available  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    This  estimated  world  total  for  wheat  and  rye  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  December  forecast  but  is  about  11  million  tons 
less  than  the  1953  total.    It  is,  however,  some  <1  million  tons  above 
the  low  level  of  1945-49,    <phe  increase  from  the  earlier  estimate  occurred 
in  both  wheat  and  rye  but  was  larger  in  the  latter,    See  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets  December  13,  1954, 

The  presenc  estimate  of  6,825  million  bushels  of  wheat  is  con- 
siderably below  the  high  level  of  the  previous  2  seasons,  but  is  sharply 
above  average.    As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  table, 
there  is  an  increase  of  about  a  billion  bushels  over  the  19^5-49  average. 
World  rye  production  for  1954  is  now  estimated  at  1,570  million  bushels. 
While  somewhat  above  the  small  1953  crop,,  this  is  well  below  the  prewar 
average „ 

Wheat  supplies  for  the  current  season  in  the  4  principal  exporting 
countries  exceed  the  previous  record  supplies  of  a  year  ago,  with 
larger  supplies  in  the  United  States,  Argentina  and  Australia  offsetting 
a  reduction  in  Canada.    Domestic  supplies  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1,  195L  were  at  the  new  record  high  of  1,872  million 
bushels  exceeding  the  previous  record  of  last  year  by  140  million  bushels. 
Assuming  domestic  requirements  of  about  650  million  bushels,  a  record 
1.2  billion  bushels  would  be  available  for  export  during  the  current 
season  or  for  carry-over, 

Canada !s  wheat  supply  on  August  1,  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year 
for  that  country  was,  however,  smaller  than  on  that  date  of  1953.  As 
now  estimated  the  supply  of  382  million  bushels  for  the  current  season 
is  about  100  million  bushels  below  the  record  on  August  1,  1953.  The 
decline  is  due  to  the  greatly  reduced  195^-  crop,  whereas  the  cany-over  of 
583  million  bushels  has  been  exceeded  only  once  -  in  I943»  Deducting 
domestic  requirements  of  160  million  bushels,,  about  720  million  remain  for 
expert  or  carry-over.    Exports  during  the  1953-54  season  were  250  million 
bushels . 
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Supplies  for  the  year  beginning  December  1  in  Argentina  were  about 
35  million  bushels  larger  than  for  the  preceding  ysar<,    The  total  sup- 
ply for  the  current  year,  estimated  at  320  million  bushels,  provides 
about  130  million  bushels  for  domestic  use,  leaving  190  million  for  ex- 
port or  carry-over*    Export's  for  the  year  ended  'November  195^  were  about 
110  million  bushels.    Supplies  in  Australia  are  about  25  million  bushels 
larger  than  the  total  for  last  season  because  of  the  comparatively  large 
carry-over,  which  more  than  offset  the  smaller  crop*    Deducting  TO  million 
bushels  for  domestic  use  from  the  total  of  260  million  bushels  for  the 
current  season,  190  million  bushels  remain  for  export  or  carry-over, 

Wheat  production  in  North  America  is  now  estimated  at  1,300  million 
bushels,  slightly  above  tHe  earlieFTorecast  because  of  a  revision  in 
the  United  States  estimate*    Production  in  this  country,  under  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  is  now  estimated  at  970  million 
bushels,  the  second  time  in  the  past  11  years  that  production  has  been 
below  a  billion  bushels.    The  current  estimate  is  14  percent  below  the 
average  of  1,122  million  for  the  10  years  ended  1952 0    Acreage  seeded 
to  wheat  was  about  62  million  acres,  almost  17  million  acrss  less  than 
the  large  1953  acreage  and  11  million  below  average,    Harvested  acre- 
age was  53*7  million  acres,  compared  with  67.7  million  in  1953.  The 
yield  of  18,1  bushels  per  acre  compare^  with  17.3  bushels  in  1953  and 
17*0  bushels  for  the  10  years  ended  19^2, 

Canada's  latest  production  estima-oW released  February  25, 
maintain  the  previous  estimate  of  299  million  bushels  from  24,3  million 
acres.    That  is  less  than  half  the  large  crops  of  1952  and  1953»  The 
reduction  is  mainly  attributed  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  through- 
out the  season,  which  reduced  yields  to  12e3  bushels  per  acre,  about 
half  the  large  yields  of  the  2  past  years a    Acreage  was  estimated  at 
2U. 3  million  acres  compared  with  25 „ 5  million  in  1953* 

North  America^  rye  production^  estimated  at  37.9  million  bushels, 
is  considerably  less  than  in  1953  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  cut  in  Canada's 
crop,    That  decrease  is  only  partially  offset  by  a  larger  outturn  in 
the  United  States »    United  States  acreage  and  yields  were  larger  than 
in  1953  while  both  were  substantially  below  the  1953  level  in  Canada,. 

Wheat  production  in  Europe  is  now  estimated  at  1,710  million 
bushels. v  slightly  less  than  the  previous  estimate t    A  revision  in  the 
figure  for  Italy  accounts  for  the  largest  change  since  the  table  was 
published  in  December*    The  total  is  still  well  above  average  but  is 
slightly  below  the  large  production  of  1953.    Rye  production  is  placed 
at  695  million  bushels «    This  is  about  60  million  bushels  larger  than 
the  small  1953  harvest  but  is  about  70  million  bushels  below  the  prewar 
average  (1935-39). 

Ereadgrain  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  appears  somewhat  higher 
than  in  1953  because  of  increased  acreage,  especially  of  wheat,  and  good 
yields  in  the  eastern  regions,  which  offset  losses  suffered  in  the 
drought  stricken  areas  of  the  south  as  well  as  harvesting  losses „  A 
substantial  increase  in  wheat  acreage  brings  the  total  breadgrain  area 
well  above  the  prewa.r  level  despite  some  reduction  in  rye  acreage  since 
that  period. 
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In  Asia  total  wheat  production  is  estimated  at  1,715  million  bushels, 
the  same~~8J~in  1953.    While  the  total  is  unchanged,  significant^changes 
are  seen  in  a  number  of  important  producing  countries*    Substantial  in- 
creases in  some  countries,  especially  India,  Pakistan,  and  Japan  are 
offset  by  the  sharp  reduction  in  Turkey,    That  country's  crop  was  sharply 
reduced  by  drought  in  the  principal  wheat  area  and  the  total  outturn, 
reported  at  180  million  bushels,  is  about  115  million  bushels  less  than 
in  1953,  when  Turkey  had  substantial  quantities  for  export,    Turkey  is 
the  only  rye  producer  of  significance  in  Asia,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  the  1954  crop  was  considerably  smaller  than  the  1953  harvest. 

Wheat  production  in  Africa  is  estimated  at  210  million  bushels, 
This  is  an  all-time  record  for  the  continent.    It  is  only  slightly 
above  the  high  1953  outturn,  but  is  57  percent  above  the  19^5-^9  aver- 
age.   Rye  is  of  little  significance  in  the  area* 

South  America's  wheat  production  is  now  estimated  at  3^0  mi^?-?n 
bushels.    This  is  50  million  bushels  more  than  in  1953  and  117^ million 
more  than  the  19^5^9  average.    Most  of  the  increase  occurred  in  Argen- 
tina where  a  crop  of  275  million  bushels  is  estimated,  contrasting  with 
228  million  in  1953  and  the  1^5-^9  average  of  19**  million  bushels. 
The  rye  harvest  for  Argentina  is  estimated  at  kl.,6  million  bushels, 
compared  with  23,9  in  1953.    The  Argentine  crop  accounts  for  more  tnan 
95  percent  of  the  rye  total  for  South  America o 

The  wheat  harvest  in  Australia  is  officially  estimated  at  166.6 
million  bushels.    This  estimate  of  the  recently  completed  harvest  is 
larger  than  earlier-season  forecasts  and  is  about  at  the  prewar  average. 
It  is,  however,  well  below  the  large  crops  of  the  past  2  years.  The 
reduction  was  especially  sharp  in  New  South  Wales,  with  more  moderate 
reductions  in  Victoria  and  Western  Australia.    These  reductions  were 
only  partially  offset  by  increases  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia. 
Rye  is  of  no  importance  in  this  area© 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  schedule!  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics*    It  is  based  in 
part  upon  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U*  S*  representatives 
abroad. 


U.S.  COTTONSEED  OIL  EXPORTS  AT 
RECORD  HIGH;  SEED  EXPORTS  LARGE. 

United  States  exports  of  cottonseed  oil  in  calendar  year  195^  were 
the  largest  of  record  as  a  result  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales 
for  export  from  heavy  stock  accumulations.    Shipments  of  crude  and  refined 
oil,  crude  oil  basis,  totaled  30k, short  tons  in  contrast  to  38,814 
tons  exported  in  1953  and  the  193^-39  average  of  only  3*3^7  tons.  Roughly 
three-fourths  of  the  total  was  once-refined  oil.    Cottonseed  exports  at 
13,867  tons,  though  small  in  comparison,  were  the  largest  since  1912. 
Expressed  in  terms  of  cottonseed  equivalent,  the  1951!-  shipments  of  seed 
and  oil  aggregated  almost  2  million  tons*  the  equivalent  of  about  one- third 
of  the  total  co-ttoT.se^l  pxoducefl  annually  in  recent  years. 
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UKITED  STATES :    Cottonseed  oil  exports  by 
country  of  destination,  average  1955-39;  annual  1951-1954  l/ 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of  destination 


•    C    4    •   0  t 


Worthy  America: 

Canada. , ,  

Cuba. . . .  4  

Mexico  ,  ,.,„., . 

Panama.  Republic  of. 

Canal  Zone, . . . ,  

West  Indies.  

Other ...... i , 

Total ....... ... 

South  America; 

Argentina  

Chile  

Colombia  

Ecuador  „ , 

Peru  „  

Venezuela,  

Other  

Total  

Europe : 

Austria. .  

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  : 

West  Germany  5/...,,.  :  4/  3/ 

Iceland. . , , . .7. . . , 

Ireland  , 

Netherlands  , 

Switzerland  , 

United  Kingdom. . . , 

Other  , 

Total.....,., 

Asia: 


Japan  

Philippines,  Republic  of 


Other . 
Africa. , 


Australia  and  Oceania- 


Grand  total.  :  37W'< 


:  Average 
:  3.935-30 

;  1951 

:  1952 

:  

;  1953  2/ 

■  1954  2/ 

719 

:  353 
225 
237 
191 

51 

4o 

:  11^51 

:  593 
.  7.C46 

:  31 
:  420 

719 
_,  52_ 

:  31; 928 
:  477 
:  12 > 904 
:  7 
:  97 
:  3 
:  266 

:  24,819 

:  299 
:  94l 

:  17 
:  56 
:  2 
:  22 

\  

:  26,265 
:  1,347 
7,880 
j  158 
:  108 
:  44 
:  2,269 

T~8~P6 

-J-  p  ^>  C~.  \J 

PO  3 IP 

.    H  J »coc 

1R  071 
30 ,0 [ X 

5 

3/  : 
17  : 
2  : 
p  • 

34  : 

2,774 
108 

35 
1,284 

16 

:  3>254 
:  233 
:  32 
•1,551 

790 

:  78 
:  10 
i  1,413 
:  7 

I  18,756 
i  15,045 

:  711 
:  1,000 

:  119 
2,088 
2,528 

60  : 

4,217 

2,298 

38,247 

4/  • 
~44  - 

y  3/  : 

6  : 
yy  • 

111  • 

on  • 

12  : 
866  : 

CQO  . 

no  . 

•I 

JL  ! 

121  ! 
1 

J. 

7,884  : 
63  • 

3  ODD 

33,068 
2,238 

6  066 

c-O  ,  P  f  0 
?0  ( 

7  0U8  - 

PI  6  PP6 
cxu ,  £_i_o 

403  : 
627  : 
37  : 

1,162  : 

4,042  : 
168  ■ 

360  : 
962  : 
109  : 

105  : 
1,285  : 
995  : 

157 

1,146 
3,710 

5,372  : 

1,431  : 

27§B5  : 

5,013 

3  ; 

~T5  : 

27  : 

7,047 

q  . 

72  : 

*B~: 

3^£L_i 

31*564  : 

53,639  : 

38,814  : 

6/  304,645 

1/  Crude  and  refined  oil  in  terms  of  crude, 
ton,    4/  Austria  included  with  Germany, 

Germany.  6/  Includes  4l  tons,  the  final  destination  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
designated. 


3/  Less  than 
/  Prior  to  January  1952  reported  as 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Cottonseed  exports  by  country  of 
destination,  1951  -  195^  1/ 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of  destination 


North  America: 


3 


Canada  «]«»»o«. .••**.«>  .30. 
Dominican  Republic ........ 

Mexico  ••«•»•••••  0 « •  • « 3 

Nicaragua  ....».•••.*.«••«<•: 
Other «...  •  


Total. t  .**......:  6„7l+5 


South  America *«••••  4  •.«•«»••••  i3/  339 


Europe;  l 
Greece. , . 3. •«.«•»« a. • • « e  *  • » s 

Italy  t««.e.«*««.ook«4v«9.*»* 

Otner  *.«.««pi)..oe.*tt.*.*.c2 


Total. . . . . 


Asia? 


China. < ......  c ... <  

Japan    a  ••»•*•»■»  c  •  a  ■ 
Lebanon  r««s.*«i*.»****r*«> 

Syria  » • « 

Other  « «..*».... c 0 : 


0  a  •  •  •  • 


Africa, 


1951  : 

1952  ; 

1953  2/  j 

1954  2/ 

31  ! 

379  s 
6,170  5 
8  : 
157  s 

20  : 
628  : 
8,051  i 

39  : 
229  : 

2  : 

10,377  : 

142  J 
249  j 

10 

10; 640 

97 

396 

6,71+5  ? 

6, 967  : 

10,770  1 

11,143 

?  /     339  1 

6  ! 

1,970  ■ 

1,360 

17 

I        489  1 

1  i 

172 

!  17 

!  55 

17 

:  491 

!  205 

:.  72 

- 

51 

\  16k 

:  1,5^ 
•  101 

15 

•  221 

;  2 

•  mm 

8  1.268 

:       '  10 

51 

s  1,809 

t  238 

:  1,278 

1 

:  hf 

:  17 

\  14 

7,153 

I  11*273 _ 

:    13 i 200 

i  13,367 

1/  Not  separately  classified  from  1923  through  1941.  2/  Preliminary, 
3/  All  to  Venezuela,    kj  Less  than  .5  ton. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
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Over  70  percent  of  the  oil  exports  vent  to  Europe  with  the  largest 
quantity— 143,812  tons— destined  for  the  Netherlands*    However,  as 
import  statistics  of  cottonseed  oil  into  the  Netherlands  through  November 
1954-  show  only  49,193  tons  from  the  United  States,  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  oil  sent  to  that  country  vas  diverted  to  other 
destinations 0    Shipments  to  West  Germany,  which  had  taken  less  than 
8,000  tons  in  1953  and  none  in  the  2  previous  years,  increased  to  33j068 
tons  in  1954.    The  United  Kingdom  became  an  important  markets  taking 
26,573  tons.    South  America,  which  in  previous  years  had  purchased  only 
moderate  quantities  of  cottonseed  oil,  took  38,247  tons  in  195*+.  Over 
80  percent  of  the  tonnage  sent  to  South  America  went  to  Argentina  and 
Chile,  virtually  new  markets  for  Urited  States  oil.    Canada,  traditionally 
the  largest  market,  purchased  26^265  tons. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  1954  exports  of  cottonseed  went  to  Mexico, 
normally  the  only  significant  United  States  market  for  this  commodity. 

SLIGHT  REDUCTION  IN  ARGENTINE 
COTTON  CROP  FOR  1954*55 

The  195^-55  cotton  crop  in  Argentina ^  harvested  during  March-June  1955, 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  according  to 
Robert  C,  Tetro^  Agricultural  Attache,,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires, 
The  estimate  of  575*000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  for  the  195^-55  year 
represents  a  4  percent  dec?J.ne  from  the  60C;000  bales  produced  in  1953-54. 

The  area  planted  for  1954-55  is  estimated  at  1,300,000  acres,  down 
4  percent  from  the  previous  year,    Unfavorable  weather  is  the  primary 
cause  of  reduction  in  this  year';s  crop.    Due  to  severe  drought  in  November 
and  December  a  considerable  amount  of  acreage  was  abandoned,,    The  heavy 
rains  which  followed  in  January  and  February  caused  additional  loss  by 
shedding  of  blossoms  and  bolls. 

Cotton  exports  during  the  August- July  1953-54  year  were  estimated 
at  22^000  bales,  dropping  17  percent  from  the  271,000  bales  exported 
in  1952-53,    Principal  destinations  of  Argentine  cotton  in  these  years 
were  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Canada, 
A  sizable  quantity  of  cotton  has  been  moved  in  the  past  year  under 
bi-lateral  trade  agreements  0 

Cotton  consumption  in  Argentina,  estimated  at  425,000  bales  for 
August-July  1953-54 j  represents  a  considerable  increase  over  the  355,000 
bales  consumed  a  year  earlier 0    However,  the  increased  rate  of  consumption 
attained  last  year  is  still  appreciably  below  the  record  level  of  468,000 
bales  consumed  in  1951-52,    Mo>st  of  Argentina's  supply  of  cotton  is  from 
domestic  production,  but  10,000  to  15,000  bales  of  long  staple  cotton 
are  imported  annually  from  PejpUo 

Estimates  for  the  Argentine  cotton  crop  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  March  1  year.    However,  at*  estimate  of  stocks  on  August  1,  1954, 
derived  by  reducing  total  supplies  by  estimated  interim  exports  and 
domestic  consumption,  indicates  that  stocks  of  approximately  425,000 
bales  were  available  on  this  iftte0    This  is  about  9  percent  below  stocks 
estimated  at  465,000  bales  for  August  1,  1953* 

(Continued  on  Page  280 ) 
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PAKISTAN  COTTON  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  AT  LOW  LEVEL 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Pakistan  in  the  first  5  months  (August-December)  of 
the  195^-55  crop  year  amounted  to  only  1*40,000  bales  (500 'pounds  gross)  or 
65  percent  below  exports  of  398,000  bales  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1953-54,  according  to  a  report  by  H.  Farooki,  American  Embassy,  Karachi. 

The  low  level  of  exports  during  the  period  under  review  is  attributed  to 
high  prices  and  low  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.    However,  the  new 
crop  began  to  reach  the  market  in  heavy  volume  in  November  and  prices  are 
currently  about  U.S.  5  cents  a  pound  below  those  of  last  December.  Principal 
destinations  of  this  year's  cotton  exports  were  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  China,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France, 

PAKISTAN:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 
annual  1950-53;  August-December  1953  and  195*+ 


(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


:           Year  ceginni* 

ig  August  1 

A :  1  o"i  i  n  "h  -m 

f!  m  i  n  4"  v  r»*F 

• 

:  1950 

.    1951  5 

1952 

l95o 

:  1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,UUU 

1  OCO 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales  : 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

6.5 

0.2  : 

26.5 

15.2 

5.6 

O.U 

.:       7.1  1 

1  ft  c 

0 

0 

:  0 

1/ 

59-8  : 

8C.3 

71.7 

38.6 

.  9.6 

26.3  : 

89.O 

32.1 

11.0 

1.8 

.:  89.8 

58,6  : 

52.1 

61,6 

•  27.7 

2.6 

.8  : 

8.8  ■ 

3-1 

1.2 

.2 

52.2  : 

0  : 

0 

:  0 

18.8  j 

47.6 

9.0 

k.B 

•  u 

.3  : 

15.4 

9.7 

•  3.8 

2.0 

United  Kingdom. . . 

.:  102.2 

67.1  : 

102.7 

87.8 

•  38.8 

14.5 

,.:  .3 

:       0  : 

0 

0 

0 

1/ 

7.9  : 

26.1 

31*. 7 

10,7 

:  2.5 

'    300.9  : 

96,9 

153.2 

:  23.7 

•  20.8 

French  India  

t.:  21.4 

6.5  : 

9.9 

19. h 

:  9.0 

:  1.9 

:     66.1  : 

100.7 

96.8 

:  53.0 

29.4 

•  3  : 

0 

:  0 

:  0 

1/ 

234.1  : 

517.4 

261.9 

:  153.5 

4C6 

0  : 

63.1 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

..:  3.0 

:         -3  ' 

9.0 

11.8 

:  1.0 

3.6 

8.0  : 

27.4 

25.2 

:  15.7 

6.2 

918,7  : 

1,272.9  ' 

893.2 

398.1 

140.1 

7_  ,         '  ' 
If  any,  included  in    Other  countries" . 


Source :  Government  of  Pakistan- -Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Education;  reports 
from  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U,  S,  representatives  abroad. 
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The  second  official  estimate  of  Pakistanis '  195^-55  cotton  acreage  indicates 
an  area  of  2,813,000  acres,  about  6  percent  below  the  estimated  acreage  of 
3,000,000  for  1953-5 V  In  1954-55  about  2,368,000  acres  were  planted  in 
American  types  and  445^000  acres  in  Desi  types. 

Latest  private  estimates  of  the  1954-55  crop  are  for  production  of 
l;225(cC00  bales j  down  about  8  percent  from  earlier  estimates ,  but  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  1,215,000  bales  produced  in  1953-54*    Progress  of  the  crop  by 
mid-January  indicated,  that  almost  50  percent  of  the  Desi  cotton  had  been  ginned, 
and  that  second  pickings  of  289F  and  4?  were  still,  going  on,  with  a  quality 
range  of  Delow  normal  to  normal,    Total  arrivals  at  Karachi  from  the  Punjab  were 
lagging  behind  the  two  previous  years  by  about  50  percent,, 

A  steady  decline  in  Pakistanis  cotton  prices  has  been  evidenced  since  the 
latter  part  of  November  1954  0   An  increase  in  ocean  freight  rates,  scheduled 
for  February  1,  1955,  may  be  a  contributing  factor  in'  this  decline.  Comparison 
of  spot  cotton  price  quotations  in  Karachi  on  March  3,  1955,  with  those  of 
November  25,  1954,  is  as  follows? 

Comparison  of  cotton  spot  price  quotations  in  Karachi 
for  March  3,  1955^  and  November  25,  1954 e  1/ 


March  3f  1955  November  25,  1954 
(in  equivalent  U«S.  cents  per  pound") 


4F  Punjab,  SO,  Fine. , , , . , . , , . #e(s , . , %  31,50  34.61 

289F  Sind,  S3,  Fine0o,00  «..,,s  33  =  33  38.00 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine, 0 ,c , . fl , . . 0 0 - 
Sind  Desi,  Fine* • 0 ,,,««,««•,• 0  e««e«« • 
Punjab  Desi,  Fine0,9,e«e.,,..s«.C0.0, 


34^06  39*20 
28o45  33*59 
25,89  31-39 


1/  Quotations  include  export  tax  of  6*93  cents  for  4F  Punjab,,  289F  Sind,  and 
289F  Punjab;  and  tax  of  4,62  cents  for  Sind  Desi  and  Punjab  Desi. 


ARGENTINE  COTTON— ( Continued  from  Page  278) 

It  was  recently  announced  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  that  the  Argentine 
Trade  Promotion  Institute  (lAPl)  will  buy  the  1954-55  cotton  crop  from  farmers 
and  ginners  at  prices  slightly  above  those  paid  last  year*    The  schedule  of 
minimum  prices,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  the  1951-52  crop  year,  established 
a  support  level  as  follows:    (in  pesos  per  metric  ton  of  lint  cotton)  Type  A, 
8,300;  Type  B  7,700;  Type  C  7>100;  Type  D  6/7OO;  Type  E  6,100;  Type  F  5,500. 

U,  S,  EXPORTS  OF  PFANUTS, 
PEA.NUT  OIL  UP  SHARPLY 

United  States  exports  of  shelled  peanuts  rose  sharply  in  195^  due  to  the 
large  quantities  sold  for  export  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora ti on.  Ship- 
ments of  peanut  oil  also  were  large  in  compari son  with  1953  but  sales  of 
Unshelled  nu+>s  -w**re  negligible. 
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Shelled  peanuts,  amounting  to  68,619  short  tons,  were  over  4  times 
the  tonnage  exported  in  1953  and  the  largest  shipment  since  19^9 •  Cclv 
2"jk  tons  of  unshelled  peanuts  were  exported.  Peanut  oil  exports,  which 
amounted  to  only  293  tons  in  1953,  increased  to  4,383  tons  in  1954.  In 
terms  of  unshelled  peanuts,  the  combined  1953  exports  totaled  118,316  tons 
compared  with  only  25,355  tons  in  1953* 


UNITED  STATES :    Peanut  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

1952  -  1954 


(Short  tons) 


Country  of  destination  \ 

1952    J1953  l/;i954  1/; 

1952  ;i953  1/:  1954  1/ 

Unshelled 

Shelled 

North  America:  : 
British  West  Indies,.: 

90 
470 

57 
179 
:  3 
62 

59: 

:  68 
1 
77 

17  s 
164 

17' 
117 

19: 

93: 
14: 

139: 

15 

2,886 
32 
98 

651 

301 

20^ 

315 

26T 

3,031 

South  America .».«..«••»  s 

2/ 

6 

2 

111 

105 

171 

Europe :  : 
Belgium-Luxembourg...: 
Western  Germany  3/»  > >  : 

30 

:  3 

25 

1 

16 
32 

1,136 
1 

2,338 
:  31 

i  4/12,034 

9,245 

i  569 
■  15,039 

:  16,380 
:  7,861 
:  1,103 

^0 

3 

:  74 

:  15,540 

:  50.197 

16 

62 

:  84 

'5/15,161 

651 

353 

6/  274 

$§2_ 

:  15,995 

:7/68,6l9 

as  Germany,    hj  12,032  tons  to  France.    \j  Includes  15,102  tons  to  Israel, 
6/  Includes  65  tons,  the  final  destination  of  which  has  not  been  desig- 
nated.   7/  Includes  59  tons,  the  final  destination  of  which  has  not  been 
designated. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Almost  three-fourths  of  the  shelled  peanuts  went  to  Europe,  with 
the  largest  quantities  going  to  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 
The  United  Kingdom,  normally  not  a  market  for  United  States  peanuts,  took  almost 
8,000  tons  in  1955,    Over  15,000  tons  of  shelled  nuts  were  shipped  to 
Israel.    Virtually  all  of  the  small  tonnage  of  unshelled  nuts  went  to 
other  North  American  countries. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  peanut  oil  exports  also  went  to  Europe  - 
largely  to  Belgium.    Canada  was  the  only  other  market  of  any  significance. 

UNITED  STATES j    Peanut  oil  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

1952  -  1955  1/ 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of  destination 


1952 


1953  2/ 


1955  2/ 


: 

North  America;  : 

Canada  77777*  *»■*«»«.*»»•«  *  • » ;  791 

Cuba,«  551 

Other   ,„« ;         -  362 

Total.,..  ..>„.«*.:  1,705 

South  America ,  5  977_ 

Europe &  5 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg...... j 

Western  Germany  $J  

Italy • • h  >  3  u « *.«,«. *»«*»*««$ 
Netherlands  **•»•••••••<•<«»,: 

Switzerland. 9,»i,,*«,t.t,.«9»; 
Other. »*••«,,,•,••«•«. 

Total «»««», ft.*e, .••«.,« 1 

Asia, »«••, »«,».«•••••, •  

Africa. ........  8  * ....  0 .  w .... . •  

Australia  and  Oceania. . . ..... • }  

 Grand  total....... . . 7*575 


252 
1 
3 

"25F 


588 
65 
6 


30 


"BB" 


3,359 


1,217 
130 
118 


3,081 


^3 


:5/'  551 
1  3i&32 


30 


293      15/  EIW 


1/  Crude  and  refined  in  terms  of  crude.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Prior  to 

January  1952  reported  as  Germany.    5/  All  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

5/  Includes  2  tons  the  final  destination  of  which  has  not  been  designated , 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 


U.  K,  PERMITS  IMPORTS  OF  LARD  FROM  MOST 
SOURCES  UNDER  OPEN  INDIVIDUAL  LICENSE 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  on  February  23,  1955/  ma<le  an  important 
announcement  regarding  revised  arrangements  for  importing  lard  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  reports  the  American  Embassy,  London. 

Imports  of  lard,  according  to  Notice  to  Importers  No,  7l5,  originating 
in  and  consigned  from  the  Scheduled  Territories,  Muscat  and  Oman  are  per- 
mitted under  Open  General  License.    The  Board  of  Trade  now  announces  that 
imports  will  be  permitted  under  Open  Individual  License  from  all  other 
sources,  suv>3«sct  to  cex-be.in  coixliti ons  in  the  case  of  lard  of  United  States 
origin.  .  
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Separate  Open  Individual  Licenses  will  be  issued  for  imports:  (a) 
originating  in  and  consigned  from  any  country  other  than  the  United  States, 
and  (b,  originating  in  the  United  States  and  consigned  from  any  country 
or  territory.    The  Board  of  Trade  states  that  licenses  under  (b)  will  per- 
mit the  import  of  unlimited  quantities  of  lard  of  United  States  origin  and 
that,  except  when  dollars  provided  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  are  availa- 
ble, payment  may  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way  and  shipments  of  United  States 
lard  may  be  made  from  any  country.    However,  when  MSA  funds  are  used,,  pur- 
chases of  United  States  lard  to  be  consigned  from  other  countries  must 
not  be  made. 

Traders  in  lard  are  warned  by  the  Board  not  to  enter  into  any  firm 
contracts  or  arrange  shipments  until  an  import  license  is  obtained  from  the 
Board* 

Open  individual  licenses  under  (a)  and  (b)  above  will  be  valid  to 
December  31,  1955. 


PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.S.  F0RB7.GIT  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Issued  recently  and  available  upon  request  from 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Foreign  Agriculture  magazine,  March  issue.    Contains  following 
articles:    "Asia --Expanding  Market  for  Wheat  Foods";  "Better 
Trade  Reporting  for  U.S.  Agriculture";  "U.S.  Cattle  to  Improve 
South  American  Herds";  "Belgian  Crape  Growers  Find  Profits  in 
Perfection". 

IL§_«_ Coffee  Imports  in  1954  Off  k  Million  Bags,  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  FCOF  1-55 

Imports  Rise  in  lgM.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular 
FTEA  1-55. 

The  Netherlands;  Surplus  Producer  of  Egg  and  Poultry  Products . 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FPE  2-55, 

Principal  Trade  Barriers  Affecting  U,  S.  Leaf  Tobacco  in  World 
Market  3 .    FT -5-55 .  —  


March  1^,  1955  Foreign  Crops  and  Markebs  2dk 

Miscellaneous  Tobacco  Developments.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FT  7-55 • 

Indonesian  Demand  for  U.  S«  Flour  Affected  "by  Dollar  Exchange  Shortage . 
Foreign  Agriculture'  Circular  F3  10-55, 

U.S.  Imports  of  Cocoa  Beans  Decline.    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FC3-C 
1-55- 


LATE  NEWS 


Transshipments  of  Mexican  cotton  through  United  States  ports 
in  November,  195^,  amounted  to  82,000  hales  (500  pounds  gross)  com- 
pared  with  95,000  bales  in  November,  1953 » 

During  November,  195^,  the  principal  destinations  were:  Japan 
18,000 ;  the  United  Kingdom  17,000;  Belgium  16,000;  Netherlands  15,000; 
West  Germany  10,000;  France  and  Italy  2,000  each;  and  Austria  and 
Sweden  1,000  each.    These  figures  include  linters,  waste,  hull  fiber, 
etc.  but  do  not  include  transshipments  of  cotton  to  Canada  by  railroad 
or  exports  from  Mexican  ports  directly  to  foreign  dee fcinations . 


